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All  the  patterns  recommended  by  F.  M.  Halford,  Esq.,  in 
“ Floating  Flies,  and  How  to  Dress  Them,”  dressed  correctly 
to  pattern. 
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eyed  flies.  Made  of  real  morocco,  and  mounted  in  best  nickel 
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IT  WILL  HOLD  FROM  30  TO  50  DOZEN  FLIES. 

Send  three  stamps  (to  pay  postage)  for  a copy  of  “PISCATORIAL  HINTS,”  con- 
taining original  articles  by  R.  B.  Marston,  Editor  Fishing  Gazette , Alfred  Jardine, 
W.  Murdock,  E.  M.  Tod,  Andrew  Murray,  and  F.  M.  Walbran  ; to  this  is  added 
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months,  &c,  150  Large  Pages,  and  over  200  Illustrations. 
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THE  “NORTHERN  ANGLERS’  DEPOT,” 

19,  NEW  STATION  STREET,  LEEDS,  YORKSHIRE. 


Telegraphic  Address,  “ WALBRAN,  LEEDS.” 


TO 

A MASTER  OF  THIS  ART 

AND  CHIEF  FOUNDER  OF  THE  FLY-FISHERS’  CLUB, 

MY  FRIEND, 

R.  B.  MARSTON,  Esq., 

Editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette. 


THE  BOOKLET  TO  THE  READER— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

I make  my  bow  to  the  angling  world  as  one  who  believes  he  is,  as  the 
Police  say,  “ Wanted.” 

I beg  to  say  that  I am  not  a compilation.  I was  not,  like  a charity 
collection,  “begged;”  nor,  like  a lost  umbrella,  “borrowed;”  nor, 
like  a gipsy’s  child,  “stolen.”  I am  the  legitimate  son  of  my  father. 
He  enlisted  early  in  the  F.  F.  Regiment  of  Foot.  My  mother,  who 
was  of  Puritan  descent,  was  named  Drudgery  Patience  Experience. 
Three  children  were  born  to  them.  My  eldest  brother  was  a mixed 
sort  of  character,  and  was  pretty  well  known  to  the  public  under  the 
name  of  Strange  Experience , though  some  critical  wiseacres  tried  to 
damn  him  because  of  a bad  habit  that  he  had  of  punning.  The  wiser, 
however,  discerned  that  he  had  some  good  stuff  in  him  to  which  even 
that  could  not  blind  them.  My  second  brother  took  to  ballad  singing 
about  fish — a sort  of  poetic  “Grove.”  Pie  was  christened  accordingly 
Lyra.  Piscatoria.  He  has  not  “ come  out  ” yet,  but  hopes  to  do  so — if 
anglers  have  any  taste.*  I was  the  third  son.  I was  a self-taught 
youth,  and  picked  up  my  education — not  exactly  in  the  gutter,  but — 
down  the  Coin  way,  near  the  Cotswolds.  My  father  intended  me  for  a 
Drill  Sergeant.  As  such,  I offer  my  humble  services.  My  highest 
ambition  is  to  stand  in  relation  to  Mr.  Halford’s  magnum  opus  as  such 
an  officer  does  to  the  Adjutant  on  the  Parade  Ground. 

Of  course,  my  reader,  you  will  go  on  to  put  yourself  under  him  after 
continuing  a year  or  so  with  me.  If  you  don’t,  you  deserve  to  remain 
all  your  life  among  The  Awkward  Squad. 


* See  Advertisement  at  the  end. 
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TO 

DRY-FLY  FISHING. 


“ If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed 
Try,  try,  and  try  again.” 

Nursery  Rhyme. 

PROLOGUE: 

ENTHUSIA  S TIC  A L AND  STIMULATIVE. 

The  elegant  art  of  dry-fly  fishing  has  made  enormous 
strides  during  the  last  few  years.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  hardly  known.  Fly-fishing  itself  dates  back 
to  long  before  the  time  of  Izaak  Walton.  Fishing 
with  the  natural  fly,  in  the  form  of  dibbing,  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  art  of  fishing  itself,  but  the  art  of 
making  artificial  flies  and  angling  with  them  is 
probably  very  little  older  than  the  epoch  of  Walton, 
though  the  father  of  modern  angling  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  dry-fly  fishing.  Who  its  real 
inventor  was  I do  not  know.  All  I know  is  that  he 
ought  to  be  immortalized  whoever  he  was.  Perhaps 
some  reader  more  learned  in  the  history  of  the  art 
than  I am  may  inform  us  that  so  we  may  canonize 
him  in  our  grateful  memories. 

The  art  seems  to  claim  the  southern  part  of  our 
island  for  the  place  of  its  nativity,  and  the  practice 
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of  it  at  present  is  chiefly  confined  to  it.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  while  I am  correcting  the  proof  the 
following  appears  in  The  Fishing  Gazette  : — 

“ It  is  somewhat  curious  that  through  the  author 
of  ‘ North  Country  Flies’  should  come  information 
concerning  the  early  use  of  the  dry  fly.  In  a letter 
sent  to  that  entertaining  and  versatile  writer  by  a 
medical  man,  now  living  in  Orkney,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : ‘ About  fifty  years  ago,  when  I was 
at  school  in  my  native  place  (Berwick-on-Tweed) 
we  had  a teacher  of  French  (Monsieur  Mazzoni) 
who,  the  boys  soon  discovered,  was  as  fond  of  a 
day’s  trout  fishing  on  the  Whitadder  as  of  teaching 
his  class.  I well  remember  getting  some  flies  from 
him  which  he  claimed  would  revolutionize  fly-fishing. 
He  certainly  caught  trout  with  them,  and  so  did  I. 
His  theory  was  that  flies  should  float  on  the  water, 
and  to  accomplish  this  he  made  the  wings  of 
oil-silk.  Some  years  ago  I got  a Northumberland 
county  policeman,  a good  fly-dresser,  to  make  for 
me  a few  similar  to  M.  Mazzoni’s,  which  I used  with 
success  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Whitadder.  As 
oil-silk  is  made  of  different  hues,  a variety  of  colour 
can  be  imparted  to  the  wing.’  Templar  wisely  adds, 
‘ This  oil-silk-winged  fly  must  have  been  a top- 
heavy  affair,  and  could  not  have  cocked  in  a way 
to  satisfy  a Hampshire  artist  of  the  present  day.’  ” 

Our  northern  brethren  still  swear  by  the  wet-fly,1 
and  affect  to  despise  the  dry,  although  we  are  pleased 

1 See  a poetical  description  of  both  styles,  drawn  from  life,  in 
“ North  Country  Fly-Fishing  ” and  “ Hampshire  Fly-Fishing,” 
in  my  “Angler’s  Strange  Experiences.” 
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to  observe  that  conversions  are  moving  northward  in 
a decidedly  evident  manner. 

One  leading  cause  of  these  conversions  is,  no 
doubt,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Halford’s  admirable 
treatises,1  in  which  the  art  is  described  by  the  hand 
of  a master,  who  is  himself  an  enthusiastic  devotee 
of  it.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  resist  the  fascination  of 
his  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  dry-fly  fishing,  and 
harder  still  to  answer  the  skilful  logic  of  his  lucid 
reasoning  when  he  demonstrates  its  superiority  from 
the  laws  of  nature. 

The  formation  of  angling  clubs,  especially  of  the 
London  “ Fly-Fishers’  Club,”  almost  all  of  whose 
members  are  dry-flyers,  and  the  discussions  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  them  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  two  styles  ; the  influence  also  of  the 
many  able  pens  which  extol  its  felicities  and  super- 
excellencies in  such  journals  as  The  Field , Land  and 
Water , and  The  Fishing  Gazette , whose  editors  are  in 
each  case  accomplished  masters  of  the  art ; the 
Piscatorial  Exhibitions  and  the  Fishing  Tournaments 
which  have  arisen  during  the  last  few  years — have 
all  been  additional  factors  in  the  advancement  of 
this  delightful  modern  art.  Any  way,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a great  leaning  towards  it  even  among 
the  prejudiced,  and  many  are  showing  an  anxiety  to 
become  its  disciples.  Even  our  aristocratic  ladies 
are  beginning  to  perceive  that  so  fine  and  elegant  an 
art  is  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  not  a few  of 

1 “ Dry-Fly  Fishing,”  by  Frederic  M.  Halford,  Esq.,  and 
“ Floating  Flies,  and  How  to  Dress  Them,”  by  Frederic  M. 
Halford,  Esq.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co.) 
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them  are  already  proficients  in  it.  One  recent  con- 
vert among  the  fair  sex  has  lamented  publicly  “that 
ten  years  of  her  life  (dating  of  course  from  the  time 
that  she  could  wield  a rod)  had  passed  before  she  dis- 
covered ” its  unsuspected  delights.  The  art  is  indeed 
so  delicate  that  ladies  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel 
in  it.  In  learning  the  art,  certainly  the  “ back-hair  ” 
may  occasionally  create  some  difficulty ; and  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  uncommonly  inconvenient  to 
have  an  artificial  fly  fasten  itself  in  the  “improver.” 
But  if  they  practice  the  following  lessons,  where 
they  will  be  free  from  the  observation  of  the  sterner 
sex,  these  little  probable  contretemps  may  be  avoided 
or  conquered  without  awkward  embarrassments. 

It  has  struck  me,  then,  that  it  might  be  opportune 
to  offer  a few  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  many  in 
their  desire  to  become  initiated  into  its  successful 
practice.  It  is  only  for  such  that  I write  this  Primer. 
An  expert  will  learn  nothing  from  it,  nor  does  he 
indeed  need  to  learn.  But,  looking  back  to  my  own 
days  of  ignorance  of  it,  and  to  the  great  difficulties- 
which  I had  in  mastering  it,  mainly  by  self-education, 
and  sympathizing  sincerely  with  the  desire  to  learn 
the  pleasing  art,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the 
enjoyment  the  young  disciple  will  derive  from  its 
practice  if  he  will  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  learn 
it,  I have  thought  that  a little  Primer  upon  it  might 
be  very  acceptable  to  many  anglers  and  would-be 
anglers,  and  practically  useful  to  them  to  this  end. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  by  saying  that,  better  than 
any  of  my  hints,  or  even  of  the  study  of  Mr.  Hal- 
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ford’s  great  text-book,  will  be  a living  tutor.  Let  me 
advise  the  disciple,  if  he  possibly  can,  to  put  himself 
under  such  a tutor.  If  he  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a friend  who  is  an  expert,  let  him  ask  that 
friend  to  allow  him  to  accompany  him  on  some  of 
his  angling  expeditions,  and  let  him  watch  him,  care- 
fully observing  his  ways — taking  care,  however,  to 
stand  some  distance  away  from  him  so  as  not  to 
scare  his  fish,  nor  annoy  him  by  asking  him  questions 
at  inopportune  moments.  But  it  is  not  every  man 
who  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  such  a friend. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  expert  must  be  a 
very  amiable  man  if  he  consent  to  be  accompanied 
by  a learner  on  his  fishing  excursions.  A good 
angler  loves  “the  bliss  of  solitude”  on  such  occa- 
sions ; nor  does  he  care  when  fish  are  rising  to  be 
watched  (it  always  makes  me  nervous,  for  one),  still 
less  to  be  bothered  by  questions,  and  less  still  to 
spend  what  is  always  precious  time  to  allow  a friend 
to  whip  the  stream  for  practice — perhaps  with  his 
rod.  If  the  learner,  however,  has  such  an  amiable 
and  self-denying  friend,  pray  let  him  go  to  him  rather 
than  read  a booklet  of  this  kind. 

But  if  not,  the  latter,  or  something  of  a kindred 
nature,  is  not  the  only  alternative.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  find  a teacher  who  is  certainly  willing  to  teach,  who 
will  give  him  in  a few  lessons  far  more  serviceable 
instruction  than  I can  with  a mere  pen.  Let  him 
find  out  some  professional  dry-fly  teacher.  Does  he 
say  he  would  gladly  do  so,  and  would  not  object  to 
the  fee,  if  he  knew  of  such  an  one,  but  that  he  does 
not,  and  would  be  very  thankful  if  he  knew  where  to 
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find  one  ? If  so,  as  Dr.  Marigold  says,  “ I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do  with  you.”  If  he  will  drop  me  a line 
through  the  publishers  I will  direct  him  to  such  a 
tutor.  I do  not  like  to  mention  any  particular 
names  of  any  kind  of  traders  or  professionals,  as  it 
might  seem  invidious,  and  savour  of  favouritism. 
Besides,  do  you  not  see,  my  reader,  that  if  I mention 
none,  all  the  tackle  makers  and  all  the  professionals 
will  have  my  “ Guide  ” on  sale  ? It  will  obviously 
be  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  for  the  more  disciples  of 
dry-fly  fishing  are  multiplied  the  greater  will  be  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  dry-fly  tackle  ; and  I there- 
fore hope  my  “ Guide  ” will  be  of  real  advantage  to 
the  trade.  Moreover,  to  mention  individuals  would 
lead  to  a suspicion  which  would  be  wholly  unde- 
served, as  I have  no  sort  of  connection  with  trade  or 
with  angling  professionals  of  any  kind.  I write 
solely  in  the  interests  of  art  and  of  recreation. 

For  those,  however,  who  from  distance  from  town 
or  from  other  circumstances,  cannot  obtain  such 
tuition,  let  me  proceed  to  give  a few  practical  direc- 
tions that  may  be  serviceable. 
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EXERCISE  I. 

SCENE : A LA  WN.  HANDLING  THE  WHIP. 

Get  a light  ten-foot  rod  (not  a .choice  one  that  you 
care  much  about)  with  a rough  and  preferably  heavy 
reel  line',  but  do  not  yet  attach  to  it  any  gut  cast. 
Let  out  about  a rod’s  length  of  it,  and  practice  on  a 
lawn,  striking  the  air  about  with  it  in  any  direction, 
so  as  to  get  used  to  wielding  it  firmly. 

Grasp  your  rod  firmly  a little  above  the  reel,  keep- 
ing your  bent  fingers  down,  with  your  thumb  upwards, 
but  not  touching  the  line.' 

Keep  your  arm  pretty  close  to  your  side  so  as  to 
use  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  wrist  and  not 
those  of  your  shoulder. 

Do  not  raise  your  arm  above  your  head.  Practise 
in  this  way  for  half  an  hour  for  two  or  three  days 
until  you  can  feel  that  you  can  use  the  rod  with  per- 
fect freedom  and  force.  Strike  at  the  air,  not  at  the 
grass,  and  get  the  power  of  cutting  it  with  your  line 
as  with  a sword. 

A chief  factor  in  success  is  a perfectly  free  and 
masterful  handling  of  the  rod.  If  you  notice  a 
beginner  at  fly-fishing  of  any  kind,  you  will  see  that 
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he  tries  to  lift  his  fly  and  line  from  the  ground  with 
his  arm  up,  and  holding  his  rod  stiffly  as  if  it  were 
a long  pole.  But  in  the  hands  of  a master  the 
rod  is  a flexible  power  like  that  of  a good  four-horse 
coachman’s  whip  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
Jehu.  Indeed,  a good  whip  is  certain  to  make  a 
good  fly-fisher.  The  late  Tom  Bosworth  to  wit. 
He  was  such  a crack  whip  that  with  his  four-horse 
flogger  he  could  pick  a pipe  out  of  a man’s  mouth  ; 
and,  when  he  took  to  dry-fly  fishing,  few  could  drive 
such  a long,  accurate,  and  graceful  cast.  If  you 
look  at  a bad  coachman  (you  will  see  plenty  in 
Rotten  Row)  you  will  see  that  he  always  weakly 
flicks  the  thong ; whereas  the  good  one  does  every- 
thing powerfully,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  and 
gracefully  by  means  of  the  whip-stick.  It  is  not 
something  held  in  his  hand  and  by  his  arm  : it  is 
rather  a part  of  his  hand  and  an  elongation  of  his 
arm,  so  thoroughly  is  it  one  with  them. 

The  former  will  have  his  eye  on  the  thong  and 
make  an  awkward  dive  at  the  middle  of  it  to  catch 
it ; or  will  drop  his  stick  (looking  at  it)  towards  the 
ground  and  try  to  twirl  the  thong  round  it,  while  the 
latter  will  have  his  eye  on  his  horses  and  the  road 
and  not  look  at  his  whip  at  all.  So  a good  dry-flyer 
will  have  his  eye  on  the  river  and  the  rise  and  take 
not  so  much  as  a glance  at  either  rod  or  line.  His 
practised  hand  will  see  these  without  his  eye. 
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EXERCISE  II. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A FLY. 

For  the  next  exercises, let  out  a length  of  line  a little 
longer  than  your  rod,  and  gradually  double  the  length 
of  it.  Try  to  drive  it  from  you  in  a straight  line , aiming 
at  some  mark  which  you  have  placed  that  distance 
away  from  you,  say  an  old  hat,  and  see  how  near  you 
can  get  to  it. 

At  first  you  will  most  likely  find  the  line  drop 
loosely  and  in  curls  not  far  from  your  feet ; but 
persevere,  using  gradually  increasing  force,  until  you 
drive  it  right  away  from  you. 

To  this  end,  you  must  avoid  letting  the  force  fall 
on  the  extreme  end  of  your  line  as  though  you  were 
trying  to  fling  that  away  from  you.  But  endeavour 
to  let  the  force  of  your  arm  fall  fully  on  that  part  of 
the  line  nearest  the  top  of  your  rod,  forgetting  the 
end  of  the  line  altogether. 

Be  very  careful  to  let  your  line  go  out  behind  you 
to  its  full  length,  before  you  use  any  forward  force ; 
and  let  that  forward  force  be  not  jerky,  but  soft  and 
gradual.  If,  on  returning  your  line,  you  hear  a crack 
(as  from  a coachman’s  whip)  you  may  be  quite  sure 
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that  you  have  failed  to  let  it  go  its  full  length  behind, 
and  you  should  practice  until  you  can  return  it  with- 
out any  crack. 

“Accidents,”  however,  “will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families,”  and  sometimes  even  the  expert 
will  crack  off  his  flies.  I have  sometimes  fished  hard 
all  day  without  losing  a single  fly  throughout  it, 
while  on  another  occasion  I have  flicked  off  half-a- 
dozen.  This  may  depend  on  circumstances  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  wind,  heat,  bad  gut,  old  flies,  and 
even  the  angler's  condition  of  health  or  temper.  The 
whisky-flask  is  very  favourable  to  the  flicking  off 
of  flies. 

Endeavour  to  make  the  force  of  your  forward  cast 
creep,  as  it  were,  from  your  wrist  all  up  the  rod,  but 
falling  with  its  greatest  force  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  joint.  This  will  cause  the  force  to  fall  on  that 
part  of  the  line  nearest  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  which 
force  will  then  travel  all  along  the  line  bellying  it  up 
and  out  into  a straight  line. 

In  bringing  the  line  backwards  do  not  let  your  rod 
go  much  further  back  than  your  right  shoulder. 

Practise  this  exercise  until  you  can  swish  it  out 
with  force  and  ease  ; the  latter  being  a great 
desideratum.  Half  an  hour  a day  for  a week  ought 
to  give  you  this  mastery.  Hardly  less  will  suffice. 
Festina  lente : Make  haste  slowly.  But  you  may 
gradually  let  out  a little  more  line  each  day. 
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EXERCISE  III. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  WHIPCORD. 

You  may  now  venture  to  put  on  a gut  cast  of  three 
yards  length  to  your  reel  line,  to  which  you  may 
attach  an  artificial  fly.  For  economy’s  sake,  let  it  be 
a coarse  and  common  one,  for  you  will  be  sure  to  flick 
several  off  before  you  get  au  fait. 

Be  careful  not  to  have  too  fine  a cast  (nor  a line 
disproportionally  thick),  or  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  it  out  straight  from  the  reel  line.  The  reel  line 
itself  should  taper  gradually  towards  the  end,  and  so 
should  the  gut  cast  also.  The  upper  end  of  the  cast 
should  be  of  coarse  gut  gradually  tapering,  until, 
towards  the  fly,  it  should  be  exactly  as  fine  as  the 
gut  on  the  fly  itself. 

Now  try  and  make  your  fly  fall  on  the  hat,  or, 
better  still  into  it.  But  the  light  gut  at  the  end  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  hit  it  therewith  than 
with  the  end  of  your  coarse  reel  line.  You  must  be 
more  gentle  in  the  use  of  your  force  now,  though 
relaxing  none  of  the  firmness  of  your  stroke  : and  you 
must  be  more  than  ever  careful  to  let  the  line  go  its 
full  length  behind  you.  Should  you  draw  it  back 
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before  it  has  done  this,  vou  will  hear  a crack — and 
your  fly  will  be  gone  ! But  these  fines  to  fly-dressers 
will  not  he  paid  in  vain,  if  they  every  time  teach  you 
the  need  of  more  care  and  less  hurry. 

These  crack-offs  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  hot, 
dry  days ; for  then,  of  course,  the  gut  is  mere  brittle. 
Hence  then  the  necessity  of  well  soaking  both  cast 
and  flies  before  you  use  them — unless  you  are  a man 
of  fortune  and  like  to  support  tackle-makers. 

In  actual  fishing,  the  cast  and  fly  should  always 
be  previously  soaked.  More  fish  are  lost  by  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
way. 
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EXERCISE  IV. 

MIND  YOUR  EYE! 

One  very  important  rule  must  be  placed  by  itself. 
In  drawing  your  line  back  or  making  the  backward 
cast,  do  not  attempt  to  jerk  it  back  towards  yourself, 
but  draw  it  gently  but  firmly  up  from  the  ground  as 
toward  the  zenith  immediately  over  your  head.1  And 
in  casting  it  forward  do  likewise.  If  you  do  this 
with  gentle  but  firm  force  your  line  and  fly  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

In  doing  this,  make  the  backward  and  forward 
cast  describe  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe  on  your 
right.  An  expert  will  make  it  go  back  straight  over 


his  shoulder,  but  should  you  attempt  this  at  first, 
you  will  most  likely  jerk  your  fly  into  your  face,  and 
— have  to  go  to  a surgeon  with  a hook  in  your  lip  or 
a fly  in  your  ear  ! or,  if  a lady,  perhaps  in  your  pretty 
eye  ! 

1 I have  not  consulted  a single  book  in  writing  my  “ Guide,” 
but  since  writing  I see  that  I am  confirmed  in  this  advice  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Chatterton  in  his  excellent  little  “ Essay  on  Fly- 
Fishing  ’ 
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EXERCISE  V. 

SCENE  : A POND.  TAKING  AIM. 

When  you  can  accomplish  these  exercises  satisfac- 
torily without  flicking  your  fly  off,  you  may  go  to 
some  stream  or  pond  and  practice  upon  it. 

In  some  respects  this  will  be  easier  than  on  land, 
because  the  constant  wetting  of  your  line  and  gut 
will  facilitate  casting. 

But  do  not  practise  on  a water  which  you  wish  to 
fish  or  which  your  friends  fish,  for  your  ’prentice 
flogging  will  only  scare  the  fish,  and  make  them 
more  difficult  to  catch  hereafter.  Do  not  be  selfish 
even  in  such  matters.  An  angler  ought  to  be  a 
noble  man  if  he  be  not  a nobleman ; and  “ Noblesse 
oblige ” (which  maybe  freely  and  properly  anglicised, 
“ Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
even  so  do  unto  them  ”)  should  be  the  angler’s 
motto.  Lovers  of  the  gentle  art  should  be  gentle- 
men. 

Well,  then,  do  not  choose  a good  river  for  such 
practice,  but  choose  some  pond  or  canal. 

Now  your  aim  must  be  at  some  imaginary  rise  at 
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a certain  spot,  or  at  some  leaf  or  other  object  in  the 
water,  and  try  by  gradual  lengths  of  line  how  near 
you  can  get  to  it  in  a line  straight  from  you  to  it. 

When  you  can  make  a straight  and  accurate  cast 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards,  you  may  be  tolerably 
well  satisfied. 

But  here  is  another  golden  rule  that  must  be 
placed  by  itself — 
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EXERCISE  VI. 

NOT  A BENE  j SELF-DELUSION. 

You  must  not  aim  directly  at  it.  Rather  aim  at 
about  a yard  over  the  spot  on  which  you  wish  your 
fly  to  fall ; that  is,  imagine  the  level  of  the  water  to 
be  a foot  or  two  higher  than  it  really  is.  This  will 
prevent  your  fly  striking  the  water  with  a flop  that 
would  scare  any  fish  (save  perhaps  a chub),  or  from 
giving  him  rappee  on  his  nose  and  making  him 
sneeze,  but  will  cause  it  to  fall  gently  on  the  spot 
like  a gossamer. 

Never  forget  this  rule.  It  is  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance in  casting  the  fly  lightly  and  making  it  alight 
naturally,  and  for  preserving  you  from  that  fisher- 
man’s curse — a blank  day. 
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EXERCISE  VII. 

HOW  TO  CAST  A DRY  FLY. 

You  need  not  for  a while  begin  the  practice  of 
drying  your  fly.  Be  content  for  a few  times  to  leave 
this,  and  only -endeavour  to  get  facility  in  straight 
and  accurate  and  light  casting. 

When  you  feel  you  can  do  this  pretty  well,  you 
may  begin  to  practise  drv-fly  fishing  which  may  be 
shortly  defined  as  the  art  of  so  manipulating  and 
casting  your  fly  that  it  shall  not  sink  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  shall  float  like  a natural 
living  fly  upon  it  and  down  it. 

In  order  to  this,  then,  instead  of  casting  your  fly, 
after  each  backward  cast,  on  to  the  water  you  must 
drive  it  backwards  and  forwards,  quickly  and  firmly 
but  not  violently,  through  the  air , say  four  times  (the 
times  will  have  to  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  size  and  nature  of  your  fly)  and 
not  till  the  fourth  time,  at  least,  make  your  cast  fall 
on  the  water.  This  will  completely  dry  out  all  the 
moisture  and  cause  the  wings  or  hackle  to  expand 
and  float  on  the  water  like  a living  insect. 

Remember  ever  in  drying  your  fly  not  to  think  of 
your  line  but  only  of  your  rod.  Let  all  your  force 
fall  on  that,  and  not  on  the  line  ; and  try  to  use  as 
little  force  as  possible. 
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If  you  have  a pliable  and  springy  rod,  extremely 
little  will  be  necessary. 

For  this  easy,  springy  pliability,  so  essential  to 
comfortable  dry-fly  fishing,  I myself  infinitely  prefer 
a spliced  rod  to  a ferruled  one. 

The  hard,  inflexible  metal,  unless  very  thin,  must 
more  or  less  act  as  a break  or  check  on  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  spring.  Ferruled  rods,  no  doubt,  are 
pleasant  luxuries  to  laziness,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
have  no  other  virtue.  But  cha'cun  a son  gout.1 

On  the  subject  of  dry-fly  tackle, 'I  must  also  add 
that  in  this  mode  of  fishing,  the  quality  of  the  fly  is 
as  important  as  that  of  the  driver. 

The  flies  of  some  makers,  owing  to  faulty  con- 
struction in  regard  to  the  size  and  pose  of  the  wings, 
the  weight  of  the  hook,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
hackle — can  hardly  be  made  to  float  at  all,  even  by 
an  expert. 

By  and  by  you  must  study  Mr.  Halford’s  book  on 
“ Floating  Flies,  and  Howto  Dress  Them.”  Mean- 
while take  this  hint  : Buy  your  flies  at  the  best 
makers.  Economy  in  respect  to  tackle  is  really  the 
folly  of  a spendthrift.  “Cheap  and  nasty  ” applies 
to  nothing  more  truly  than  to  cheap  flies. 

The  flies  of  most  tackle-shops  are  too  large. 

The  Fishing  Gazette  will  sufficiently  indicate  where 
the  best  may  be  procured.  It  is  a pity  they  are  so 
dear — at  least,  I have  said  so  when  I have  got 
“ hung  up  ” many  times. 

1 It  is  but  just  to  add  that  our  best  makers  turn  out  such 
scientifically-adjusted  ferruled  rods  that  they  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  by  spliced  ones. 
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EXERCISE  VIII. 

HOW  TO  CAST  UP-STREAM. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  practise  casting  up-stream, 
so  as  to  allow  your  dry  fly  to  float  down  it  with  the 
current  in  a straight  line  for  some  yards  without 
sinking,  and  without  any  check  from  your  line,  just 
as  a living  fly  would  do,  and  does  perhaps  before 
your  eyes. 

To  do  this,  you  must  cast  as  before,  and  see  that 
your  fly  falls  on  the  water  before  any  of  your  reel 
line  ; which  will  not  be  the  case  if  you  lower  your 
rod  too  much  in  your  cast,  nor  unless  you  gently 
raise  it  immediately  after  the  fly  falls. 

Keep  gently  raising  your  rod  until  the  fly  has 
floated  down  a few  yards,  and,  long  before  it  has 
reached  you,  pick  it  gently  off  the  water  and  dry  the 
fly  again  as  before.  Unless  you  thus  raise  your  rod, 
it  is  obvious  that  your  line  will  become  loose  and 
baggy,  so  that  if  a fish  were  to  seize  your  fly,  you 
could  not  strike  him,  and  the  fish  would  almost 
certainly  get  away. 

In  casting  over  a rising  fish  you  must  drop  your 
fly  at  least  a yard  above  or  beyond  him,  and  in  a 
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straight  line  with  him,  so  that  the  fly  shall  sail  over 
his  nose  down-stream. 

In  drying  your  fly,  look  out  for  trees,  or  bushes,  or 
long  grass  behind  you,  or  for  squalls  ! for  otherwise 
there  will  most  likely  be  a smash — if  not  of  your 
rod,  at  least  of  your  amiable  temper. 

To  keep  your  line  from  falling  too  low  behind  you, 
and  touching  the  grass  or  hooking  into  a button-top 
weed  (made  evidently  exactly  to  fit  a hook  and  hold 
it  very  fast),  remember  the  hint  of  your  early  lesson 
about  not  sending  your  rod  much  further  back  than 
your  shoulder.  Be  prepared  for  the  contingency  of 
a hitch  behind  : always  expect  it  (and  you  will  rarely 
at  first  be  disappointed  !)  : so  as  to  be  able  to  ease 
your  cast  at  once. 

If  you  are  not,  be  prepared  for  another  thing — to 
go  home  with  a broken  rod,  and  with  a temper  that 
will  not  add  to  domestic  happiness. 
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EXERCISE  IX. 

HOW  TO  CAST  ACROSS-STREAM. 

In  casting  across-stream,  you  must  let  out  your  cast 
a yard  or  two  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  hit  the 
point  you  wish  to  reach.  If  you  cast  a taut  line  the 
fly  will  swirl  towards  mid-stream  in  a way  that  the 
fish  know  no  natural  fly  would  do.  But  if,  by  the 
above  means,  you  cast  a looser  line  it  will  float  aside 
the  opposite  bank  for  a yard  or  two  in  a natural 
manner. 

You  should  rarely  cast  across  straight  opposite  to 
you,  but  a little  to  the  left  of  the  flowing  stream 
(supposing  it  to  be  flowing  towards  your  right),  i.e., 
two  or  three  yards  up  and  across. 

Lead  your  reel  line  down  with  the  point  of  your 
rod,  carefully  lifting  the  slack  off  the  water  ; but  so 
as  not  to  check  the  gut  cast. 

If  you  can  cast  your  fly  on  to  the  bank,  and  nick 
it  lightly  on  to  the  water,  so  much  the  better. 

In  fishing  a hatch,  or  under  a wall,  aim  right  at 
the  wall.  Your  fly  will  then  fall  as  though  it  fell 
from  off  the  wall  naturally,  which  is  deadly. 
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EXERCISE  X. 

TO  CAST  A DRY  FLY  DOWN-STREAM. 

You  may  now  proceed  to  practise  the  still  more 
difficult  art  of  casting  the  dry  fly  downstream : for 
sometimes  the  greatest  devotee  of  up-stream  fishing 
is  obliged,  from  various  circumstances  that  he  will 
meet  with,  so  to  fish. 

To  do  this,  you  must  not,  as  in  up-stream  fishing, 
cast  with  a straight-out  and  comparatively  taut  line, 
but  you  must  endeavour  when  you  cast  the  line 
forward  to  drag  it  gently  back  and  up  ere  the  fly  falls  : 
and  aim  at  a spot  in  the  water  some  three  yards 
short  of  the  full  length  of  your  line  (or  if  at  a rising 
fish  measure  your  length  accordingly)  lowering  the 
point  of  your  rod  as  it  falls. 

This  will  cause  the  line  to  be  a little  wavy  and 
loose,  and  thus  the  fly  will  be  able  to  float  down  the 
stream  for  some  yards  dry,  without  any  check  ; 
whereas  if  you  cast  it  fully  forward  the  fly  will  stop 
where  it  alights,  and  drag,  and  this,  of  course,  would 
make  any  fish  perceive  its  unnaturalness  at  once. 
In  rough  water  or  in  rapid  streams  this  is  not  of 
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such  serious  consequence,  but  in  a smooth  or  very- 
clear  water  it  is  fatal. 

But  as  the  fly  floats  down,  you  must  be  gradually 
raising  the  point  of  your  rod  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
strike  a fish  or  to  recover  your  fly  delicately  for 
another  cast. 

Let  not  the  learner  give  too  intensive  a force  to 
that  word  “ strike,”  if  he  value  fish  or  tackle.  It 
always  seems  to  me  a word  only  applicable  to 
mahseer  fishing.  “Nick”  would  be  a fitter,  were 
it  not  such  an  ugly  word.  Any  way,  a slight  twitch 
of  the  wrist  downwards  and  upwards  is  all  the  force 
that  it  requires,  and  if  only  the  line  be  taut  it  hardly 
requires  that,  unless  the  rod  be  a very  supple  one. 

For  a similar  reason  to  one  above  given,  I would 
add,  Do  not  use  looped  flies.  Besides  its  great  visi- 
bility, the  loop  is  another  check  to  the  fly.  Its  only 
advantage  is  to  pamper  laziness. 

The  little  trouble  of  attaching  the  fly  to  the  cast 
by  the  fisherman’s  knot,  or,  if  an  eyed-hook  be  used, 
by  the  jam  knot,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
uniform  fineness  of  the  cast,  and  the  help  it  affords 
to  its  natural  floating. 

Avoid  haste  in  making  the  knot,  or  you  will  pay 
the  penalty  in  the  loss  of  the  best  fish.  “The  more 
haste  the  less  speed.” 
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EXERCISE  XI. 

THE  HORIZONTAL  CAST. 

Having  mastered  the  overhand  cast,  proceed  next  to 
practise  what  is  called  The  Horizontal  Cast. 

In  fly-fishing  we  often  come  to  parts  of  a stream 
where,  owing  to  the  presence  of  trees  behind  one, 
and  of  trees  or  branches  extending  over  the  stream, 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  a fish  by  the  over-hand  cast, 
and,  indeed,  some  fishermen  prefer  the  horizontal 
cast  under  all  circumstances,  since,  by  means  of  it, 
the  motion  of  the  rod  is  less  likely  to  be  seen  by  the 
fish. 

It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  accomplish  neatly 
than  the  other. 

The  name  sufficiently  explains  what  it  is,  viz.,  to 
ply  the  rod  with  a motion  parallel  with  the  horizon 
or  with  the  level  of  the  water. 

To  master  it,  practise,  at  first  on  a lawn,  and 
afterwards  on  the  water  itself  as  before,  to  ply  your 
rod  in  this  way  with  various  lengths  of  line,  swishing 
it  backwards  and  forwards  at  right  angles  with  your 
bodv. 

j 

Mr.  Halford  well  describes  the  action  of  the  line 
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in  this  cast  by  the  blade  of  a reaper’s  hook,  the 
handle  of  which  represents  the  position  of  the  rod. 

By  practice,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  drop  your 
fly  on  to  any  given  spot  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
with  the  over-hand  cast.  Nothing,  however,  but 
continual  practice  will  let  you  into  the  secret  of 
doing  so.  Nevertheless,  its  utility  is  such  that  it 
is  worth  any  pains  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  dexterity. 

There  are  other  casts  in  this  fine  art  such  as  the 
Switch,  the  Down  Cut,  the  Steeple  Cast,  &c.,  but  these 
are  a little  beyond  the  sphere  of  a Primer.  My 
province  is  only  to  prepare  you  for  what,  in  university 
parlance,  we  call  “ Mods.”  These  casts  rather  be- 
long to  “ Finals.” 

Strange  to  say,  however,  your  “ coach”  cannot 
offer  a better  wish  for  you  than  that  when  you  go  in 
for  fishing  with  the  dry-fly  you  may  be  “plucked.” 
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EXERCISE  XI. 

“/  GO  A-FISHING BUT  NOT  DRIVING  TANDEM. 

After  careful,  persevering  practice  of  the  above 
exercises,  you  may  now  begin  really  to  fish  with 
the  dry  fly. 

Do  not  put  on  more  than  one  fly.  You  will  have, 
of  course,  to  take  care  that  it  is  the  right  one,  though 
direction  as  to  flies  for  various  seasons  and  parts 
of  the  day  and  different  waters,  hardly  falls  within 
the  province  of  this  Guide,  which  is  restricted  to  the 
art  of  plying  them.  Such  guidance  is  easily  pro- 
curable elsewhere. 

On  lakes  or  broad,  smooth  streams  a dropper  may 
be  used,  or  even  two,  and  you  can  fish  dry.  In  wet- 
fly  fishing  you  may  put  on  half  a dozen,  if  you  like,  of 
every  size  from  a moth  to  a midge,  but  in  dry-fly  fishing 
one  is  best.  In  narrow  streams,  or  in  streams  with 
many  bends  and  divers  currents,  even  one  dropper 
will  cause  the  tail-fly  to  drag,  and  the  tail-fly  to 
drag  the  dropper,  and  one  or  both  may  be  drowned. 
Therefore  my  strong  advice  to  the  dry-fly  fisherman 
is — Never  drive  tandem,  except  on  a wide,  straight 
road.  The  leader  and  wheeler  will  rarely  go  well 
together.  And  if  the  wheeler  stumble  on  a weed, 
the  leader  will  be  sure  to  twist  round  to  look  at  him, 
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and  the  fish  to  look  at  both  with  a suspicious  eye 
that  will  make  it  afraid  of  an  accident  to  itself.  It 
will  then  be  a case  of  scuttle  fish. 

Beyond  now  putting  in  practice  the  above  rules  at 
the  water,  there  is  nothing  that  need  be  added  save 
this  : In  dry-fly  fishing  it  is  of  especial  importance 
to  hide  yourself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fish  by 
keeping  as  far  back  as  you  well  can  from  the  water’s 
edge,  and  by  availing  yourself  of  any  intervening 
objects,  such  as  the  stump  of  a tree,  bushes,  weeds, 
or  rocks;  or  making  your  cast  kneeling. 

Dry-fly  fishing  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  thick  or 
opaque  water.  It  is  emphatically  the  kind  of  fishing 
for  clear  chalk-streams,  or  other  clear  waters,  in 
which,  of  course,  the  fish  are  peculiarly  likely  to  be 
observant  and  wary  of  the  angler,  and  of  any  motion 
whatever. 

Suppose  you  begin  with  dace,  or,  in  the  autumn, 
with  roach. 

If  you  can  catch  the  former  with  the  dry  fly,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  you  can  catch  trout  or  grayling. 
But  do  not  vex  a trout  stream  until  you  can  catch 
them.  And  when  you  can  catch  trout  or  grayling 
with  the  dry  fly  you  have  a source  of  felicity  in  store 
for  you  on  which  I may  congratulate  you. 

Assiduous  practice  of  the  above  rules  and  exercises 
will,  I venture  to  say,  make  any  angler  a dry-fly 
fisherman.  But  do  not  expect  to  become  an  expert 
in  a year  ; it  will  require  more  than  one  season  to 
enable  you  to  do  it  really  well.  And  all  is  not  learnt 
in  the  art  when  you  can  cast  your  dry  fly  well.  I 
have  only  given  you  a Primer.  To  make  you  a 
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master  of  the  art,  I must  hand  you  on — as  the  old 
pcedagogus  used  to  do — to  Mr.  Halford.  Even  he, 
however,  cannot  do  for  you  what  experience  will. 
You  remember  the  sentence  of  your  Delectus — 
“ Experientia  docet.”  In  every  art  as  well  as  in 
philosophy  the  words  of  Tennyson  are  profoundly 
true — 

“ Others’  follies  teach  us  not, 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  preaches, 

But  most  of  sterling  worth  is  what 
Our  own  experience  teaches.” 

And  now,  my  disciple,  I bid  you  farewell.  May 
you  become  (which  is  very  likely)  a better  dry-fly 
fisherman  than  your  preceptor ! for  a man  may  be 
even  erudite  in  his  knowledge  of  any  art,  and  yet 
be  a comparatively  indifferent  artist  himself.  A 
Ruskin  can  write  better  on  the  philosophy  and  even 
technicality  of  art  than  a Millais,  yet  the  latter  may 
be  the  superior  painter.  So  in  fishing  : the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  by  no  means  implies  superior 
handicraft  in  its  exercise.  However,  when,  some 
sunny  day  in  June,  say  three  years  hence,  you  have 
taken  your  M.A.  as  Master  of  this  Art,  and  sit,  sub 
tegmine  fagi,  taking  your  lunch  by  the  side  of  some 
clear,  sweet  murmuring  stream,  with  a couple  of 
brace  of  trout  bejewelling  the  grass  at  your  feet, 
you  will  look  back  with  gratitude  to  my  unpre- 
tending little  Primer,  and — will  recommend  it  to  all 
whose  enjoyment  in  their  recreative  hours  you  wish 
to  promote. 


THE  END. 


By  the  Same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s. 

AN  ANGLER’S  STRANGE  EXPERIENCES. 

A MEDLEY. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  late  H.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Consisting  of  Poems,  Comic  and  Serious,  Grave  and  Gay, 
on  every  branch  of  Angling. 

“ Cotswold  Tsys  has  written  some  of  the  sweetest  angling  poetry  of 
our  time.” — The  Field. 

“There  is  enough  genuine  fun  and  true  poetry  in  the  volume  to 
make  a reputation.  ” — Fishing  Gazette. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  & RIVINGTON,  Ld. 

St.  Dunstan’s  House. 


To  be  Published  by  Subscription.  Price  probably  3s. 

LYRA  PISCATORIA. 

Poems  on  the  Nature,  Habits,  and  Mode  of  Capture  of  all  the 
British  Fresh-Water  Fishes. 

If  about  250  Subscribers  can  be  obtained  this  book  (which,  it  is 
believed,  is  quite  unique)  will  be  shortly  published. 

Promises  of  subscriptions  may  be  addressed  to  Cotswold  Isys, 
Fly- Fishers’  Club,  Arundel  Hotel,  Thames  Embankment. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 

Cl je  jFtslnng  dinette. 

A JOURNAL  FOR  ANGLERS. 

Edited  by  Mr.  R.  B.  MARSTON,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Fly  Fisher’s 

Club,  &c.,  &c. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY,  Price  2d. 

Subscription,  10s.  6d.  per  annum, 

The  Gazette  contains  every  week  Twenty  folio  pages  of  Original 
Articles  on  Angling  of  every  kind.  The  paper  has  recently  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved. 

“Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  the  Gazette  has  attained  a high 
standing.” — Daily  News.  “An  excellent  paper.” — The  IVorld. 

Proprietors:  SAMPSON,  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  & RIVINGTON,  Ld., 

ST.  DUSTAN'S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON. 

“ The  noblest  Gift  Book  that  has  been  issued  for  many  years.” 

— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

THE  100th  EDITION  OF 

The  Compleat  Angler. 

By  IZAAK  WALTON  and  CHARLES  COTTON. 

Edited  by  R.  B.  Marston,  Editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette. 

Extract  from  a Review  two  columns  in  length  in  The  Times,  of  September  5,  1889. 

“ The  edition  that  celebrates  the  centenary  of  1 The  Compleat  Angler  ’ is  altogether 
worthy  of  the  immortal  work.  Mr.  Marston,  the  editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette,  who 
is  known  as  a ‘ deacon  of  the  craft  ’ has  grudged  neither  time,  nor  money,  nor  labour, 
in  perfecting  these  two  magnificent  volumes.  The  wide  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  publisher  has  gratified  and  satisfied  the  sympathies  of  the  editor.  The  type  and 
paper  make  a masterpiece  of  mechanical  work,  and  the  exquisite  photogravures,  with 
which  the  volumes  are  profusely  embellished,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire.” 
STANDARD. — “ Never  has  Walton  been  more  honoured — these  noble  volumes.’’ 
FIELD. — “A  truly  magnificent  edition — a triumph  of  first-class  work  in  every 
department.” 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ This  noble  edition.” 

SCOTSMAN,  — “ The  most  desirable  edition  of  Walton  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
public.” 

ATHENiETJM. — “ In  all  respects  a crowning  work  of  the  kind.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— “ This  magnificent  edition  is  second  in  interest  to  no 
predecessor.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “ No  more  magnificent  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  to  the 
name  and  fame  of  an  English  classic  than  this.” 

Strictly  limited  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (only  a few  copies  left), 

2 vols.  Royal  quarto,  in  full  morocco £10  10s. 

Strictly  limited  DEMY  QUARTO  EDITION,  2 vols.,  half- 

bound  in  morocco  £5  53, 

N.B. — Booksellers  can  have  special  bindings  where  so  desired. 


Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  8c  Eivington,  Limited, 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON. 


FLY  FISHERS  OBSERVE!! 

GREENHEART  FLY-RODS.  — Tapered  butt,  bronzed  fittings,  4 joints,  12ft., 
brazed  and  in  bag,  from  9/-.  Ditto,  4 joints,  10ft.,  2 tops,  with  cane  landing  net 
handle  to  hold  top,  brazed  plugs,  divided  bag,  17/6.  Other  qualities  at  equally  low 
rates. 

UPRIGHT  SPLIT-WING  FLIES  (best  quality).— For  Trout  and  Grayling  dry 
fly  fishing,  on  best  eyed  hooks  and  finest  drawn  gut,  2/-  dozen. 

TAPERED  STAINED  GUT  CASTS  (reliable  quality),  from  ijd.  per  yard. 
RUNNING  LINES. — Pure  eight  plait  silk,  from  6d.  per  score  yards.  The  renowned 
‘ Indestructible”  lines  are  guaranteed  in  every  respect,  prices  from  1/6  per  score  yds. 
Ditto,  single  tapered,  8cl.  per  score  extra  ; or  if  double  tapered,  1/-  per  score  extra. 
The  “ Acme  ” wire-centred  16-plait  silk  lines,  from  2/6  per  score.  Ditto,  tapered, 
from  3/4  per  score. 

REELS. — Brass,  1/3,  1/6,  1/9,  2/-,  2/6,  and  3/-.  Bronzed,  with  check,  2/-,  2/6,  3/-, 
3/6,  and.4/-.  Wood  reels,  bushed  and  well  finished,  1/9,  2/-,  2/6,  etc.  Ditto,  with 
automatic  check,  3/6,  4/-,  5/-,  5/6,  6/-,  etc. 

FLY  BOOKS, — Leather,  1/  -;  vest  pocket  size,  1/6.  Tanned  canvas  with  strap,  2/-. 
Leather,  with  Ronald’s  Entomology,  from  2/6. 

CAST  BOXES. — Japanned  tin,  2/6. 

CREELS,  2/-,  2/6,  3/-,  3/6,  etc. 

LANDING  NETS. — Complete  from  1/9  ; good  quality,  3/6.  Nets  only,  good 
quality,  from  1/3.  Handles  only,  from  9d.  each.  Rings  only  (folding),  from  1/3. 
Stockings,  Brogues,  and  every  requisite  for  the  Angler. 

Our  goods  have  been  strongly  recommended  several  times  in  “ Land  and  Water,” 
“ Fishing  Gazette,”  “ Fishing,”  etc.,  and  are  in  most  instances  20 per  cent,  below  the 
usual  rates  for  reliable  goods.  Send for  full  detailed  Price  List  to 

HENRY  RICHARDSON, 

“YE  PLUCKIE  PERCH,” 

77,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  MOORGATE  ST.,  LONDON. 

J.  GILLETT  and  CO, 

JpZ,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON. 

Whole  Cane  Fly-rods  especially  built  for  Dry  Fly 
Fishing,  and  unequalled  in  power  and  action, 

3 or  4 joints,  2 tops,  landing  handle,  best 
finish,  price,  10ft.  to  12ft.,  21s. 
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Land  and  Water,  May  19th,  1888  : — “ We  have  much  satisfaction  in  calling  the 
attention  of  anglers  to  these  excellent  fly-rods,  which  are  quite  a speciality  of  Messrs. 
Gillett  and  Co.  Their  balance  is  perfect,  and  they  combine  lightness  with  power 
and  great  strength  ; in  fact  we  like  them  quite  as  well  as  any  built  cane  rod  we  have 
ever  tried.  Anglers  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a visit  to  Messrs.  Gillett’s  establish- 
ment and  judge  for  themselves.” 


BULMER'S  “FISHING  GAZETTE.” 
GOSSAMER  GUT  LINES, 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

THREE  YARDS,  Q d.  EACH.  POST  FREE,  Qd. 

The  following  is  taken  f rom  n umerous  Press  Notices,  He.  : — 

“We  want  nothing  better  than  his  finest,  on  which  we  have  this  season  killed  a 
2-lb.  trout,  a 2-lb.  tench,  a 2-lb.  eel,  and  a 4-lb.  pike,  and  that,  too,  on  a stiff  rod.  In 
fact,  with  fair  play,  it  will  take  any  average  trout  that  will  take  a fly  out  of  the  May- 
fly season.” — Fishing  Gazette. 

FLIES,  lid.  per  dozen.  On  Gossamer  Gut,  Is.  2d. 
FLIES  DRESSED  TO  ANY  PATTERN. 

ADDRESS- 

62,  WANDSWORTH  Rd.,  S.W. 

( Corner  of  Nine  Elms  Lane .) 

CATALOGUES  OF  TACKLE,  &c.,  POST  FREE. 


BULMER, 


HOLLAND'S 


GEO.  HOLLAND,  of  BRIDGE 
STREET,  SALISBURY,  Practical  Fly- 
Fisher  and  Fly-Maker,  begs  to  inform 
Anglers  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute orders  for  his  STANDARD  TROUT  and  GRAYLING  FLIES  for 
Hampshire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  all  other  streams,  at  the  following 
prices  for  cash  : — Hackle  Flies,  is.  9d.  per  dozen  ; Single-winged  Flies,  2s. 
per  dozen  ; Double-winged  Floaters,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; Ibis,  Macaw,  and 
Indian  Crow  Tags,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Bumbles,  ditto,  on  gut,  or  Eyed 
Hooks.  EVERY  HOOK  IS  TESTED  BOTH  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
TYING.  G.  Id.  is  H Agent  for  the  Cele- 
brated English  Split-  Cane  Fly  Rods,  made 

by  Messrs.  Hardy  P L,RJ|fv  i I Ilf  Brothers,  and  has 

Special  Patterns  for  ® Biwf*  ■ Dry  pjy  pishing  as 

used  by  some  of  the  best  Hampshire  Anglers.  Agent  for  Messrs.  S. 
Allcock  & Co.’s  Celebrated  “ Standard  ” Angling  Requisites.  Holland's 
Cobweb  Gut  sold  in  three-yard  Tapered  casts,  or  in  Hanks.  This  gut  is  of 
the  best  quality  obtainable,  and  carefully  selected.  Flies  made  to  order, 
and  from  the  patterns  given  in  Mr.  Halford’s  “ Floating  P'lies,  and  How  to 
Dress  Them.”  G.  H.  having  personal  and  practical  knowledge  of  Fly- 
Fishing,  both  in  North  and  South  Country  Streams  is  able  to  advise  his 
Customers  as  to  the  best  Killers  for  different  seasons  and 
localities.  By  Special  Appointment  Sole  Agent  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  Messrs.  S.  Allcock  & Co., 

Standard  Works,  Redditch. 


FLIES 


Being  a Specialist  for  Trout  and  Grayling  Requisites , gentlemen  may  rely  on 

getting  just  what  they  want. 


CURRELL, 

AND  TACKLE  MAKER, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  “FISHING  GAZETTE,”  August  2oth,  1887. 

“DRY  FLIES. 

“To  the  query,  ‘Where  do  you  get  your  Flies  made?’  How  many 
anglers  have  answered?  ‘By  Mrs.  Cox  of  Winchester.’  And  Mrs.  Cox’s 
reputation  for  a neat,  strong  Fly,  and  for  dressing  to  Pattern,  was  well 
deserved.  We  understand  that  another  excellent  Winchester  Fly  Maker, 
Mr.  George  Currell,  has  bought  Mrs.  Cox’s  Business,  and  will  carry  it  on 
in  connection  with  his  own  at  Parchment  Street,  Winchester. 

“ Mr.  Currell  is  a practical  Salmon  and  Trout  Angler  as  well  as  Fly 
Dresser,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  orders  intrusted  to  him 
will  be  executed  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  customers.  His  evening 
Trout  Flies  on  Gut  and  on  Eyed  Hooks,  are  really  beautiful  specimens. 
—Ed.” 


GEORGE 

FLY  DRESSER,  ROD 

PARCHMENT  STREET, 
WINCHESTER, 
HANTS. 


MRS.  LETITIA  J.  BROCAS, 

ARTIFICIAL  FLY  DRESSER, 

5,  ROCHESTER  ROW,  VICTORIA  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

Lessons  given  in  the  art  of  dressing  upright 
split  wing,  and  other  trout  and 
grayling  flies. 

A well  known  authority’s  opinion  25  years  ago  “ Mrs. 
Brocas  is  a most  accomplished  fly  dresser.” 


Favourable  Notices  in  all  the  Sporting  Papers. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  STYLE. 

Martin  Openshaw  & Co.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Glass  & Reliable  Fishing  Rods, 

REELS  AND  TACKLES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


THE  “TRENT  WORK”  NOTED  PIKE  ROD  : a Speciality. 

All  Greenheart,  best  Bronze  Winch  Fittings,  revolving  Top  Ring, 
Rubber  Button,  equal  in  killing  power  to  the  most  expensive  Rod 
in  the  market.  10/6. 

THE  “TRENT  WORKS”  SALMON  SPINNING  ROD: 

East  India  Cane  or  all  Greenheart.  Beautifully  finished,  action 
and  balance  guaranteed.  15/-  and  21/-. 

THE  “TRENT  WORKS”  NOTTINGHAM  ROD,  for  Chub 

and  General  Angling,  io  to  12  feet  long,  best  make,  superior 
Universal  Winch  Fittings  to  take  any  size  Reel,  and  strongly  re- 
commended for  all-round  bottom  fishing.  12/6. 

THE  “TRENT  WORKS”  CELEBRATED  REELS,  in 

Wood,  Ebonite  or  Metal,  for  Spinning,  Fly  and  Bottom  Fishing ; 
best  makes,  and  warranted  to  stand  hard  wear  and  give  satisfaction. 

THE  “ TRENT  WORKS  ” PURE  CHINA  SILK  LINES, 

Plaited  or  Twisted,  in  any  length  for  Salmon,  Pike,  and  general 
use.  Samples  post-free. 

THE  “TRENT  WORKS”  CATALOGUE  OF  SPECIALI- 
TIES sent  by  post  for  two  stamps.  The  largest  and  most  practical 
published  on  the  Nottingham  style. 

Fishing  Bags , Bait  Cans , Artificial  Baits , Pike  Tackle  and  Traces , 
and  every  Article  required  for  General  Angling  Purposes. 


Telegrams— “OPENSHAW,”  NEWARK.  Address— 

MARTIN  OPENSHAW  & CO., 

“TRENT  WORKS,"  10,  BARGATE,  NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 


BOOKS  FOR  ANGLERS 


Near  and  Far  : an  Angler’s  Sketches  of  Home 

Sport  and  Colonial  Life.  By  Wm,  Senior  (“Red  Spinner”),  Ang- 
ling Editor  of  1'he  Field,  Author  of  ‘ • Waterside  Sketches,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“ Both  for  young  and  old  these  pages  are  good  reading." — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Waterside  Sketches.  By  “ Red  Spinner  ” (Wm. 

Senior).  Imp.  32mo,  boards,  is. 

Recollections  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon,  Trout, 

and  Grayling.  By  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Sporting  Fish  of  Great  Britain.  By  H.  Choi  - 

mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by  Sixteen  Lithographs  of  Fish  in 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours.  First  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  15s. 

Modern  Improvements  in  Fishing  Tackle  and 

Fish  Hooks.  By.H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell.  With  Two  Hun- 
dred Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

North  Country  Trout  Flies.  By  T.  E.  Pritt. 

With  Coloured  Plates  of  all  the  best  Flies.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  American  Salmon  Fisherman.  By  Henry  P. 

Wells.  Illustrated.  1 16  pages.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Fly  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle.  Suggestions  for  Amateurs 

as  to  their  Manufacture  and  Use.  By  Henry  P.  Wells.  Illus- 
trated. Small  4to,  364  pages,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Salmon  Problems.  By  J.  W.  Willis  Bund.  Boards, 

2s.  6d.  ; cloth,  3s.  6d. 

An  Amateur  Angler’s  Days  in  Dovedale.  Being 

an  Account  of  my  Three  Weeks’  Holiday  in  July  and  August,  1884. 
Imp.  321110,  fancy  boards,  is.  ; limp  leather-cloth,  gilt  edges,  is.  6d. 

A Quaint  Treatise  on  Flies  and  Fly  Making. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Aldam:.  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  cardboard  panels, 
in  which  are  placed  actual  specimens  of  the  flies,  and  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  made.  The  flies  will  kill  in  any  Trout  or  Gray- 
ling stream  in  the  world.  Also  two  fine  Coloured  Plates.  Only  a very 
few  copies  left ; these  are  authenticated  by  Mr.  Aldam’s  Cabinet  Photo 
and  Signature  in  each.  Price  ^3  3s.  net,  carriage  free.  Only  very  few 
copies  left.  


Iffy  Any  of  the  above  Works  will  be  sent  post  free  ( on  receipt  of 
remittance  to  cover  the  price ) by  the  Publishers — 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  & RIYINGTON,  Limited, 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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Books  for  anglers  — Continued. 

Fresh  Woods  and  Pastures  New.  By  the  Author 

of  “An  Amateur  Angler’s  Days  in  Dovedale,”  “ Frank’s  Ranche,”  &c. 
Large  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

An  Angler’s  Strange  Experiences.  By  Cotswold 

I sys,  M.A.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Izaac  Walton  : His  Wallet  Book.  Being  the  Songs 

in  the  “ Compleat  Angler,”  newly  set  forth  and  Illustrated  by  Joseph 
Crawhall.  The  numerous  Illustrations  all  separately  Hand- 
Coloured.  Edition  de  luxe , limited  and  numbered,  One  Guinea 
(500  copies  only)  ; large  paper,  Two  Guineas  (100  copies  only). 

A Book  of  the  Running  Brook : and  of  Still 

Waters.  By  Lady  Colin  Campbell.  i2tno,  handsomely  bound  in 
grey  linen,  lettered  in  gold,  with  gilt  top,  5s. 

How  and  Where  to  Fish  in  Ireland.  By  Hi 

Regan.  With  Map  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing.  By  J.  J.  Manley,  M.A. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  363  pages,  leatherette 
binding,  reduced  from  10s.  6d.  to  6s. 

The  Art  of  Trout  Fishing  on  Rapid  Streams. 

By  H.  C.  Cutcliffe,  F.R.C.S.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Float  Fishing  and  Spinning  in  the  Nottingham 

Style.  By  J.  W.  Martin,  the  “Trent  Otter.”  Coloured  boards. 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

British  Angling  Flies.  By  Michael  Theakston. 

Revised  and  Annotated  by  Francis  M.  Walbran.  With  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  and  Plates  of  Natural  Flies  drawn  from  Life.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  55. 

Fishing  with  the  Fly.  Sketches  by  Lovers  of  the  Art. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  of  Standard  Flies,  collected  by  C.  F. 
Orvis  and  A.  Nelson  Cheney.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Roach.  By  the  late  J.  Greville 

Fennell.  In  cloth,  2s. 

Fly  Tying.  By  James  Ogden.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 


tgg”  Any  of  the  above  Works  will  be  sent  post  free  (on  receipt  of 
remittance  to  cover  the  price ) by  the  Publishers — 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  & RIYINGTON,  Limited, 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  HALFORD’S  DRY-FLY  FISHING. 


NOW  READY.  SECOND  EDITION. 

Jfloairng  Jfli.es  sintr  |)ofo  to  On'ss  (Them. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  MOST  MODERN  METHOD  OF  DRESSING 
ARTIFICIAL  FLIES  FOR  TROUT  AND  GRAYLING. 

W ith  full  Illustrated  Directions  and  containing  Ninety  Hand-Coloured  Engravings  of 
the  most  Killing  Patterns,  and  accompanied  by  a few  Hints  to  Dry-Fly  Fishermen. 

By  FREDERIC  M.  HALFORD, 

“Detached  Badger”  of  “The  Field,”  Member  of  the  “Houghton  Club,” 

“Fly-Fishers’  Club,”  &c. 


ABSTRACT  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— ON  EYED-HOOKS.  Chapter  II.— ON  MATERIALS  AND  IMPLE- 
MENTS FOR  FLY-DRESSING.  Chapter  III.— ON  DYEING.  Chapter 
IV. -TO  DRESS  FLOATING  FLIES  ON  EYED-HOOKS.  Chapter  V— ON 
ARTIFICIAL  FLIES-  Ninety  hand-coloured  patterns  of  floating  flies  with  full  list  of 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  each,  36  being  upright-winged  duns,  25  hackle  flies 
and  bumbles,  20  flat-winged  flies,  and  9 green  and  black  drakes.  Chapter  VI. — 
HINTS  TO  DRY-FLY  FISHERMEN. 

N.B. — All  plates  oj  pattern  Jlies  are  hand-coloured , and  the  effect  is  naturally  much 

enha>iced  by  this  process. 


CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

A large  paper  Edition,  printed  on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  100  copies 
for  England  and  50  for  America,  price  30s.,  in  vellum  binding. 

(This  Edition  is  exhausted.  The  Copies  for  America  are  sold.) 

Small  paper  Edition,  Demy  8vo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  price  15s. 


Extracts  from  Reviev/s  of  “Floating  Flies  and  How  to  Dress  Them.” 

“ This  book  is  therefore  something  more  than  deeply  interesting,  for  in  its  practical  purpose, 
no  less  than  in  its  literary  style,  abounding  information,  and  superlative  illustration,  it  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  angling  literature,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  a large 
paper  edition  was  disposed  of  by  order  before  publication.” — Field. 

“ We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Halford  on  the  very  thorough,  clear,  and  interesting  manner 
In  which  every  detail  of  his  work  has  been  carried  out.  and  we  must  also  congratulate  the  fly- 
fishing fraternity  on  the  fact  that  such  an  accomplished  and  practical  fly-fisherman  as  Mr. 
Halford  should  thus  unreservedly  have  thrown  open  to  them  his  almost  unequalled  ex- 
perience. ”- — Fishing  Gazette. 

“ The  writer  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  fly-fishermen  for  the  able  way  in  which  he  has 
placed  his  undoubtedly  great  knowledge  of  the  art  before  his  readers.  We  should  recommend 
the  careful  perusal  of  his  volume  to  all  fly-tyers — professional  as  well  as  amateur.  ”— Saturday 
R eview. 

“ Mr.  Halford  has  done  good  service  to  the  whole  fraternity,  and  has  distinctly  added  a 
standard  work  to  English  angling  literature.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“ Mr.  Halford’s  admirable  monograph.  . . .” — Spectator. 

“No  more  skilful  exponent  of  this  art  could  be  found  than  Mr.  Halford.  . . . The  gems  of 
the  book  are  the  numerous  delicate  engravings,  most  carefully  hand-painted,  of  the  chief  flies 
in  use  in  chalk  streams.  Nothing  more  beautiful  of  its  kind  has  ever  been  published.  These 
illustrations  are  creditable  both  to  the  artist  and  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  The  book 
is  simply  indispensable  to  the  trout  angler  in  clear  deep  streams,  and  will  be  a constant  source 
of  delight  to  him  in  unseasonable  weather.  We  have  never  seen  more  sensible  directions  for 
fly-dressing.  So  practical,  and  yet  so  much  a work  of  art,  is  this  book,  that  the  difficulty  is, 
whether  specially  to  recommend  it  for  the  study  or  for  the  drawing-room  table.” — Athenceum. 

“Nothing  half  so  excellent  has  ever  been  achieved  before.” — 1 llustrated  London  News. 

“ Must  prove  profoundly  interesting  to  all  followers  of  the  gentle  craft.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

“ The  directions  are  singularly  clear.  . . . The  letterpress  is  as  valuable  as  the  illustra- 
tions.”— The  Globe. 

The  small  paper  Edition  will  be  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of price  by  the  Publishers, 
SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE  & RIVINGTON,  Limited, 
ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON. 


NO  W READ  Y.  SECOND  EDITION. 

Dry-Fly  Fishing 

IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

By  FREDERIC  M.  HALFORD,  F.L.S. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE.  Imperial  8vo.  Limited  to  ioo  copies  (all 
sold).  Price  £2  5s.  ROYAL  OCTAVO  EDITION.  Price  in 
cloth  extra,  25s. 

***  Fully  Illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  Chromo-Lithographs,  and  Coloured  Steel  Plates. 

Prospectus  on  application. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CNjc  pxui- AHn  An^ljcxntt art’s 
(&eav. 

Illustrated  by  woodcuts. 
CHAPTER  II. 

4?Icutting  l?tie«  attk  gmttk 

CHAPTER  III. 

ff)o  m ta  ffiast. 

Various  Methods  of  Casting,  illustrated 
by  thirteen  full-page  engravings,  being 
reproductions  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Elliott  & Fry. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IJdijeve  to  ©a»t. 

Illustrated  by  a full-page  plan  of  a shal- 
low. 

CHAPTER  V. 

•pUjcvt  to  ©aei. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

gitnkiess  of  Recking 

CHAPTER  VII. 

(Civcmnstancest  affecting  tije 
^Utgiev’s  ^ttccesa. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

^election  of  .tHtj. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

A short  life-history  of  the  Mayfly  is 
incorporated  with  the  section  treating 
of  Summer,  fully  illustrated  by  two 
hand-coloured  steel  engravings  and 
four  plates  of  enlarged  views  from 
miscroscopic  drawings,  all  made  from 
life,  and  showing  each  stage  from  the 
egg  to  the  mature  insect. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

©netting  Risking. 

CHAPTER  X. 

^looking,  staging,  attk 
Ranking. 

Illustrated. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

gUttopsnj. 

Illustrated  by  sectional  view  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  a trout,  a hand- 
coloured  steel  engraving  and  two  plates- 
of  enlarged  views,  from  microscopic 
drawings,  of  the  larvae  of  Ephemeridae 
and  Phryganidae  and  of  the  fresh- 
water shrimp. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

©x*mtt  ov  ©raijiing. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

^Management  af  a Di&ljexnj, 


LONDON  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  & RIYINGTON,  Limited, 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 
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ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE,  FETTER  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  HALF- l.('ENTl  ltY. 


GOWLAND  & CO., 

4,  CROOKED  LANE, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUPERIOR 

FISHING  RODS  & TACKLE 

Of  Every  Description  for  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Fly  Rods  from  7^ozs.  Materials  for  Fly-Dressing. 
Trout  Flies  on  Eyed  Hooks.  Special  Rods  for 
Sea-Fishing.  Lessons  in  Fly-Dressing. 

FISH,  BIRDS,  &c.,  STUFFED. 

GUINEA  FLY  RODS,  2 TOPS. 

GUINEA  JACK  RODS,  2 TOPS. 

GUINEA  BOTTOM  RODS,  3 TOPS. 
GUINEA  ROACH  RODS,  3 TOPS. 
GUINEA  PUNT  RODS,  2 TOPS. 


GOWLAND'S  LAMPERN  EEL  TAIL  BAIT  FOR  SALMON,  TROUT, 
PIKE,  AND  PERCH,  Price  2/-  and  2/6. 
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DOUBLE  OR  SINGLE  TAPERED  LINES. 


The  “ NUBIGAN  ” CREEL  (Patent),  with  Sling 
and  Improved  Landing  Handle  Carrier, 

15  6 complete. 

Every  requisite  for  the  Dry  Fly  Fisherman. 


HARDY  BROTHERS, London  & North  British  Works,  ALNWICK,  England. 
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No.  1.  THE  “PERFECT  TEST”  ROD. 


